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FRANCIS THOMPSON 

BY DAKEEIiL FIGGIS 



At the heart of every poet's web of song there is a knot 
that must he untied before its pattern can be unriddled. Or, 
as one has said elsewhere, there is always some central room 
in a man 's house of Art which, if we can reach, will make all 
the dwelling stand round us in order and in harmony, and 
with a manifest purpose — or at least show us where the pur- 
pose fails if it be lacking. In the case of Francis Thompson 
that knot is not hard to find. It accosts us at the very outset 
in the facts attending the publication of his books. Soon 
after his recovery as a fugitive in the labyrinths of modern 
civilization he entered upon a great period of song. The 
dreams he had dreamed when the hardest pang whereon 
he laid his mutinous head was indeed a Jacob's stone, burst 
into flower of song when the arches of Covent Garden were 
exchanged for the peace of Storrington. The sight of his 
rescuer's children and the gorgeous pomp with which the 
sun went down evening by evening on his soundless way, on 
the one hand and the other, in the peace of innocence and the 
peace of majesty, swept the strings of his spirit, and melo- 
dies came, slowly at first, but swelling in volume as they in- 
creased in number. Yet it is not the first evocation of song 
that chiefly matters. Poetry attests its truth to life in that 
it is the continuing and maturing of purpose that give it its 
greater significance. Francis Thompson's first volume of 
Poems was published in 1893; and it was followed two years 
later by Sister Soncjs. Two years later saw the publication 
of New Poems; and with that, save for a spasmodic irrup- 
tion of song, chiefly in poems penned for special occasions 
and of diminishing value, his output ceased. When he was 
asked thereafter if he proposed subsequently to publish a 
further volume he would answer that he had concluded all 
he had to say. So resolute a refusal to continue a song the 
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inspiration of which had dried fitted well with the mental 
discipline that became his philosophy. Some of his later 
poems, deriving a little from alien manners, show that it 
was wise also. Yet a decay so soon, succeeding to so sudden 
and splendid a flower, is not easy to understand; and, in- 
deed, there are not a few poems in his last volume where it 
is plain that Francis Thompson himself was baffled by it. 
So he could declare that: 

" All joys draw inward to their icy urns, 
Tormented by constraining rime, 
And there 

With undelight and throe prepare 
The bounteous efflux of the vernal time. 
Nor less beneath compulsive law 
Rebuked draw 
The numbed musics back upon my heart." 

Though he bravely continued : 

" Whose yet triumphant course I know 
And prevalent pulses forth shall start, 
Like cataracts that with thunderous hoofs charge the disbanding snow," 

yet we know that the musics remained numb upon his heart, 
that the constraining rime, however caused, was not there- 
after to be broken. There are facts in his life that would 
seem to indicate some of his personal habits as the cause of 
this. We know, drug-taker though he was, and increasingly 
so in his later years, that none of his poems (save " Dream 
Tryst," in his first volume) were written while he was under 
the influence of laudanum. Did we not know it we might 
have inferred so much ; for, from his own work, it is clear 
that Francis Thompson conceived more highly, more di- 
vinely of Poetry than to make it the sport of weightless 
fancies. He took its business greatly, as it should be taken. 
And his increasing addiction to the drug would seem to ac- 
count for his failure of song, since it would bring repugnance 
as well as ineffectually. But when one reaches so far back 
one reaches a place where many occasions melt into one. 
One reaches, in short, a place where a human impulse has 
not yet differentiated itself into tendencies for which words 
can be provided. The influence of the drug induced a care- 
lessness (at its gentlest expression) of personal appearance 
that cut him away from human society. His very garrulity 
to the few whom he knew was a pathetic banner in witness 
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of that fact; and his gaiety in that company had, out of that 
company, to recoil upon himself. The distinguished poet 
who was the center of that circle, who was also the recipient 
of the poem " Love in Dian's Lap," has herself declared 
that his presence there was a sufficient refutation of his 
reputed unhappiness. " No soul," says she, " oppressed 
by sadness is busy, as he was, with unnecessary words." 
Unnecessary words, unfortunately, are too often the token 
of unhappiness: of a yearning for company that one's own 
temperament frustrates. Bubbles on the face of the waters 
may be effervescence; they may also be a tragic symbol. 
And the results of this would echo in his song until it made 
the very habit of song difficult to maintain. The poet who 
could so tragically say: 

"It seemeth me too much 
I do rehearse for such 

A mean 

And single scene. 
Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me, 

Too sure 

Of the amour"; 

who could declare, " For who says, ' Lo, how sweet!' has 
first said, ' Lo, how sad!' " has found a gesture of sorrow 
too native to his soul for its continued building of such song 
as he would desire. 

Yet the order may be inverted; and with equal justice. 
Even as his personal habits may have tended to constrict his 
song, so in the very song itself he may reveal the causes that, 
springing from the temperamental habit of his mind, led 
him back to the false solace of laudanum. In that case his 
song would unravel itself to us by revealing the heart of its 
builder and maker. For of all poets Francis Thompson 
seemed compelled to expound himself even while he assumed 
the exposition of other things. It was so in all that he did. 
When he was set to the task of praising Cecil Rhodes he 
celebrated himself; and Rhodes only in the degree in which 
he was like himself. His famous prose essay on Shelley 
takes its value from the same cause. Strictly considered, it 
is not criticism (to its considerable gain, it needs scarcely be 
said), nor is it exposition. • "Where, for example, he says that 
Shelley made the universe his box of toys, one scarcely needs 
to be reminded that this in no way describes the man who 
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made his life a burning quest for reality ; though it fitly de- 
notes an important trait in Francis Thompson himself. So 
when he was asked to write a poem on Cardinal Manning, it 
was not " To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster " that he 
sang, but of his own tempest-riven spirit. 

" Lies one I saw on earth ; 
One stricken from his birth 
With curse 
Of destinate verse. 

What place doth He ye serve 
For such sad spirit reserve, — 
Given, 
In dark lieu of Heaven, 

The impitiable Daemon, 
Beauty, to adore and dream on, 

To be 
Perpetually 

Hers, but she never his?" 

The stanza form he chose finely lends itself to the expres- 
sion of his withering irony, that is yet not so wholly irony 
as it is also a tragic despair; but it is scarcely in such in- 
cisive forms that the great dead will be praised. 

Yet each instance given is illuminating; and they all lend 
each other their light. Shelley, for example, never made the 
universe his box of toys, because Shelley would never have 
called Beauty " the impitiable Daemon," would never have 
imagined himself stricken with curse of destinate verse. The 
whole of Shelley 's life was a quest he had to satisfy : Francis 
Thompson's life, on the other hand, was puzzled by an antin- 
omy he always sought to resolve. In one form or another 
it. is present in all his song, giving it its peculiar plangency, 
and creating at once its strength and its weakness. In the 
high things of Love, before the face of Nature, and in all the 
commerce of men in the strange business of mortality, it is 
always assailing him. Man, for him, was 

"a swinging wicket set 
Between 
The Unseen and Seen"; 

and while the Seen was always haunting him with its appeal 
(as in his function as a poet it must needs have done), his 
body was not strong enough to possess it and to pass it 
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through to the unseen of which it stood as a flaming symbol, 
a shining portal ; so he turned aside from it to enter other- 
wise to the Unseen, even while its appeal yet remained be- 
fore his eye. 

In his first volume this is already evident. There, at the 
outset of the series " Love in Dian's Lap " he creates for 
his delight the visual satisfaction that he needs. 

" As lovers, banished from their lady's face, 

And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 

Fondly adore 
Some stealth-won cast attire she wore, 

A kerchief, or a glove: 

And at the lover's beck 
Into the glove there fleets the hand, 

Or at impetuous command 
Up from the kerchief floats the virgin neck " — 

so he finds his thoughts tending " Before Her Portrait in 
.Youth." Yet he concludes by crying his 

" Curse on the brutish jargon we inherit, 
Strong but to damn, not memorize a spirit! 
A cheek, a lip, a limb, a bosom, they 
Move with light ease in speech of working-day; 
And women we do use to praise even so." 

Thus to the 

" Chaste and intelligential love 

Whose form is as a grove 
' Hushed with the cooing of an unseen dove" 

he enters : he bursts the gates, says he, in order to go to the 
temple (though, to be accurate, he does not enter by the 
gates at all), for 

" How praise the woman, who but know the spirit ? 
How praise the color of her eyes, uncaught 
While they were colored with her varying thought? 
How her mouth's shape, who only use to know 
What tender shape her speech will fit them to? 
Or her lips' redness, when their joined veil 
Song's fervid hand has parted till it wore them pale?" 

From the point of view of the answer to Life's riddle 
Poetry, at its highest, purports to give, it is evident that he 
has not resolved his antinomy : he has turned aside from it. 
The simple fact that high occupation with high things may 
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mold and beautify the physical appearance is itself suffi- 
cient to show that the Seen may symbolize the Unseen, and 
is therefore not lightly to be turned away from because of 
the " brutish jargon " inherited from a merely licentious 
muse. In turning to the things of the spirit Francis Thomp- 
son ranked himself as of the higher order of poets; and in 
the very glowing imageiy in which he cast his conception, 
derived as it was from visible tokens of beauty, he found a 
better resolution than in the explicit idea which it contained. 
But it is evident that the idea itself, over-intellectual as it 
needs must be under the circumstances, was ordered for him, 
partly by the tragic disposition of his life, and partly by that 
which grew out of it, his unfamiliarity with the commerce of 
mankind. It was owiug to this that, needing the support of 
the Seen, needing, that is to say, its own proper, however 
inadequate, symbol, it was under the necessity of creating 
its own symbols. It reared itself on, it knit itself together 
by a tissue of intellectual conceits that, in that attenuated 
air, that remote and not altogether real place, became frigid 
and deliberate — as in the closing paragraph of " Her Por- 
trait" It is but a scholiast's labor, and profitless enough, 
to say whether or no these conceits have a literary derivation 
dating from the seventeenth century. It is true that Francis 
Thompson knew that literature well. It is also true that like 
subjects suggest like manners. But it is more to the point to 
see how he faced his own poetic problem, however he may or 
may not have remembered the speech of others. 

Face to face with Earth, or the visible glory of the heavens, 
his problem is the same, though it takes another shape. 
When one recalls how much Nature meant to him during the 
days at Storrington, how she calmed and cleansed him there, 
and how his " Ode to the Setting Sun," his " Corymbus for 
Autumn," and indeed most of his poems at that time, were 
steeped in that report, it is not easy to imagine the change of 
mind that must have occurred when he penned the following 
lines : 

"Lo, here stand I, and Nature, gaze to gaze, 
And I the greater. Couch thou at my feet, 
Barren of heart and beautiful of ways, 
Strong to weak purpose, fair and brute-brained beast. 
I am not of thy fools 

Who goddess thee with impious flatteries sweet, 
Stolen from little Schools 
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Which cheeped when that great mouth of Kydal ceased. 

A little suffer that I try 

What thou art, Child, and what am I — 

Thy younger, forward brother, subtle and small, 

As thou art gross and of thy person great withal." 

It is interesting to note that throughout this poem, of 
" Nature: Laud and Plaint," the decline of fervor means 
the banishment of inspiration : it points the way to the silence 
about to ensue. In the first of the poems in which he won to 
the larger spaces of his song, in the " Ode to the Setting 
Sun," the fervor is such that it overburdens his utterance 
with its excitement; and it is here, noteworthily, that he 
cries, even with the sacerdotal emblem beside him, 

" Yet in this field where the Cross planted reigns, 
I know not what strange passion bows my head 
To thee, whose great command upon my veins 
Proves thee a god for me not dead, not dead!" 

It was because he could declare 

"Yet ere Olympus thou wast, and a god! 
Though we deny thy nod, 
We cannot spoil thee of thy divinity," 

that he could tremble to the excitement of — 

"If with exultant tread 

Thou foot the Eastern Sea 

Or like a golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 

That King-maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 

Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial." 

Sitting at the feet of doctrinaires, he forgot, in the end, 
that the Christ- word did not dismiss Paganism: it included 
it — that the Christ- word was not a denial, but an affirmation. 
But in the mean time the challenge of opposing laws was being 
called in his own mind. By the act of his will he had to put 
himself into relation with Eeality ; he had to make his choice, 
or wisely to guide the making of it ; and in his song the issue 
reveals itself, at first by implication, but in the end ex- 
plicitly. There can be but two ways in which this will may 
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put itself into action: either by a greater or lesser degree 
of violence, or by the peaceful resolution that the " great 
mouth of Rydal " sang. Neither has a monopoly of wisdom ; 
for wisdom lies in a man's truth to the laws and reports of 
his own soul, not in his accepted obedience to a code. In 
Wordsworth's case (since Francis Thompson has himself 
cited Wordsworth) it is worthy of note that in the resolution 
he found he saw everywhere, in imperative brightness, " the 
Light that never was on sea or land, ' ' while yet never losing 
sight of the more familiar aspect of Earth, or of man when 
faithful to earth. The value of the latter arose, indeed, by 
reason of the intense reality of the former, of which they 
were a partial appearance and a symbol. And with Francis 
Thompson the shining symbols of things seen cried loudly 
through his senses to his spirit. None who has read Sister 
Songs can fail to note, even to bewilderment, how the trail- 
ing metaphors, drawn from the images of things seen, shift 
and pass and change over the face of the poem in token of 
the ineluctable things they imprison and typify. The very 
violence of some of the metaphors betokens the violence of 
the soul-thrift of the poet; the very vagrancy of some of 
them displays the pleasure of the writer, who rested, amid 
painful things, to make the universe his box of toys. 

Some discipline had to come whether it was the discipline 
of order, leading to solution, or the discipline of renuncia- 
tion, leading to some form of asceticism. The glory and 
miracle of the seen world, momentarily displaying the in- 
visible universe as it comes into sight and passes out of sight 
in flux and reflux (like a globe whirling in darkness on only 
one tangent of which falls a bar of light), could not exclude 
his attention, however much it might excite him. The mind 
must pass on to its higher business, or rebate its achieve- 
ment ; and the first should hold promise of the last. But as 
Francis Thompson sang out his spiritual progress and dis- 
covery it is plain to see that he begins to take the way of re- 
nunciation and not that of solution. In the man himself this 
would make an interesting psychological study. There is no 
doubt that doctrinaire theology (embodying, in the first in- 
stance, the progress of other and probably wholly alien 
minds) was largely responsible for this. It housed him from 
the visible beauty that assailed and excited him, and which 
he could not in his body sustain, till in the agony of desire 
and denial cry after cry of pain was wrung from him. 
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" O God ! Thou knowest if this heart of flesh 
Quivers like broken entrails, when the wheel 
Eolleth some dog in middle street, or fresh 
Fruit when ye tear it bleeding from the peel." 

Each of his songs began now to echo to this cry of pain; 
and with each quivering of the heart of flesh his estate grew 
worse. Moreover, having taken the way of renunciation, it 
followed that each poem was a new submission to this Pain. 
So he declares : 

"I witness call the goddess, Pain, 
Whose mirrored image trembles where it lies 
In my confronting eyes, 

If I have learned her high and solemn scroll: — 
Have I neglected her high sacrifice, 
Spared my heart's children to the sacred knife, 
Or turned her customed footing from my soul? 
Yea, thou pale Ashtaroth who rul'st my life, 
Of all my offspring thou hast had the whole. 
One after one they passed at thy desire 
To sacrificial sword or sacrificial fire." 

To the lady of " Love in Dian's Lap " he had sung — 

"Teach how the sacrifice may be 
Carven from the laurel tree"; 

Now the mistress of his vision decrees a more poignant way : 

" Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep. 
Learn to water joy with tears, 
Learn from fears to vanquish fears; 
To hope for that thou dar'st not grieve; 
Plow thou the rock until it bear; 
Know, for thou else couldst not believe; 
Lose, that the lost thou may'st receive; 
Die, for none other way canst live." 

He who was " Beauty's eremite " — he who called himself 
" Bird of the Sun! the Stars, wild honey-bee!" — he who be- 
side the tree saw the elf that was its truer self, in the ordeal 
of pain is disciplining himself to a strange and stern path. 
The whole universe is, indeed, linked in an irrefragable 
unity — 

" That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling a star"; 

but the glory of the visible world is put by in order that the 
spirit may live as though in independence of it in the world 
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of its own order. Instead of disciplining himself in the test 
of incarnation, he seeks to discipline himself ont of incarna- 
tion and await the dissolution that shall bring him peace. 

"When this morass of tears, then drained and firm 
Shall be a land — 
Unshaken I affirm — 
When seven-quired psalterings meet; 
And all the gods rove with calm hand in hand, 
And eyes that know not trouble and the worm." 

And it is that consummation that he celebrates, by prophetic 
anticipation, in the superb close to that noblest of all his 
poems, the greatest and best-ordered, "An Anthem of 
Earth." If " The Hound of Heaven " (in valueless literary 
appraisal) be wilder in its appeal, swifter and more various 
of tumult, at least the two poems have a significant relation 
each to the other. For the soul that fled all ways from the 
approaching footfall came to a stern halt while it awaited 
the death that both closes and opens Life, " for they are 
twain yet one, and Death is Birth. ' ' 

How much it cost him to maintain so severe a renunciation 
its very austerity may suggest ; and the more truly so as it 
was indeed an austerity of renunciation rather than the 
triumphant austerity of solution. Denials do not give the 
glad answers that just affirmations may offer. Heaven is 
not to be entered by skirting Earth, as the beauty blazoned 
over her spaces will testify. So Francis Thompson proved. 
He might, in " By Reason of Thy Law," in a mien of fine 
dignity declare his " certitude of haughty fate," but there 
was also " The Dread of Height " to be feared. 

"Not the Circean wine 
Most perilous is for pain: 
Grapes of the heaven's star-loaden vine, 
Whereto the lofty-placed 
Thoughts of fair souls attain, 
Tempt with a more retributive delight, 
And do disrelish all life's sober taste. 
'Tis to have drunk too well 
The drink that is divine, 
Maketh the kind earth waste, 
And breath intolerable." 

Throughout the whole of this poem, full as it is of passages 
that claim quotation, it is strictly the dread of height that he 
sings, not the darkness that so strangely comes upon the soul 
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after periods of wonderful illumination. Such a dread will 
seem a strange thing; yet it was justified thus far that he had 
not built himself up to that height, and so was not well as- 
sured of its attainment. 

Yet that this is not all of truth " New Year's Chimes " and 
" In No Strange Land " (now entitled by Mr. Meynell " The 
Kingdom of God ") are sufficient to show. In one place he 
declares of his song that 

"Within her eyes' profound arcade 
Resides the glory of her dreams; 
Behind her secret cloud of hair, 

She sees the Is beyond the Seems " ; 

but in these two poems he sees the Is through and by means 
of the Seems, and that is a sight that brings its own faith 
with it. It may not be given to all to see ' ' shine the traffic 
of Jacob's ladder Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 
Cross," for all may not approve Charing Cross as in itself 
a place where bushes are wont to burn — though human hearts 
may burn there truly enough, independently of their environ- 
ment. But the vision that abides steadfast is the vision of — 

"One to set, and many to sing, 

(And a million songs are as songs of one), 

One to stand and many to cling, 

The many things and the one Thing, 

The one that runs not, the many that run. 

"And the more ample years unfold 

(With a million songs as song of one), 
A little new of the ever old, 
A little told of the never told, 

Added act of the never done. 

"Loud the descant, and low the theme, 
(A million songs as song of one), 
And the dream of the world is dream in dream, 
And the one Is is, or nought could seem; 
And the song runs round to the song begun." 

There is no renunciation in that song; it is pure solution, 
wherein symbols and reality merge, and faith is justified of 
its vision, for the Seen takes its just value in a world of 
tuition. Its simplicity of speech, too, is in significant con- 
trast with the troubled tumult of much of his song. Yet it 
all marks the way he went; and its Gothic splendor, typi- 
fying his spiritual adventure, has a high place in that 
Poetry that is also Prophecy. Daeeell Figgis, 
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